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Rome was saved for civilisation, that the art treasures, the monuments, and the ancient soil itself had been untouched by the passing war. Only one church had in fact been damaged, namely San Lorenzo Fuori, bombed by mistake when allied aircraft attacked the railway sidings.
We were swamped with news items that flowed in about living conditions, Gestapo terrors, the German retreat, and escaped prisoners. Major-General Gambier Parry, of the Second Armoured Division, who had been captured in Libya in 1941, emerged from hiding, overjoyed at the sight of British uniforms. He had been released at the time of the Italian armistice, but when the Germans arrived had had to go underground, hidden by courageous Italians, for four weary months.
General Mark Clark, that afternoon, held a conference at Rome's civic centre, the Campidoglio, where the three flags of Britain, France, and the United States now flew side by side. His Corps Commanders were there—Major-General Lucien Truscott and Major-General Geoffrey Keyes, the Americans, and General Juin, the Frenchman. It was here, with the crowds of reporters and photographers pressing round like impatient customers at street-sale, that General Clark made his statement which I have already quoted. My own shorthand notes show that he also added: "French, British and American troops of the Fifth Army have made this great victory possible." He paid a tribute to the Air Force and also to the fallen, and added: "Great, untold quantities of equipment have been captured—guns, tanks, lorries. We have not had the opportunity of gathering it up. Rome is completely occupied and both American Corps have passed to the north bank of the Tiber without contact with the enemy."
Incidentally it was remarkable that the Germans did not blow a single bridge of the Tiber within the city precincts. They had kept scrupulously to their promise to treat Rome as an open city.
Next morning some of us were sitting once more at littered desks in the Stampa Estera, banging out second-day storiesalists of all nations, typewriters, and the celebrations of stray G.I.s. Stunned by the uproar, mentally and physically exhausted, I sat down to write my first despatch about the entry into Rome. What was the world waiting to learn? Surely that         copy "queucing up" for its turn on the radio to ]
